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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication from “ Baffin’s Bay” is too outlandish for us. 


The “Lines to Miss Amelia Kelly,” of the Southampton and Portsmouth 
Theatre, we decidedly reject. 


The continuation of the “Two Gallows Slaves” in our next. 
Julia’s “Complaint” shall be attended to. 
“Ludovico” must be content; there is an old proverb, “needs must, &c,” 


very applicable to his case. 





MISS WILLIAMS. 

In answer to the many letters we have received from this lady's 
friends, (one of which we iysert verbatim,) we can only say, that the 
observations we made in the performance of an imperative duty, were 
such as were justified by the circumstances. 

We think this lady very unhappy in her advocates, for, judging 
from the choice specimen of an “ impartial Reader,” we recommend 
to her attention the old adage “Save me from my friends, and I'll 
tuke care of my enemies.” 

“ SIR, 

I have noticed in your Impartial Work several remarks with 
respect to Mr. Williams & his daughter who appeared but suddenly disappeared 
from Drury Lane Boards, but in order that Miss W. may not be reproached for 
her attempting the character of Imogen. Still from my persona: knowledge of 
her family I am able to inform you ‘it was entirely opposite to the wishes of 
that young Lady that she made a step so opposite to her inclinations and the 
knowledge of her own powers, and had it not been for the express desire’ I 
could say COMMAND of her Father the daily prints and NIGHTLY Observer's 
would not have had the felicity of forming observations on his daughters pro- 
mising talents. 

Giving you liberty to make a publick use of this, 

I 


am. 
Finsbury. AN IMPARTIAL READER.” 





PRIVATE THEATRE, BERWICK STREET. 


“ Venice Preserved,” and “ All at Coventry.” We are unwilling to exercise 
the severity of criticism on Amateur performances, because we can pardon a 
man making himself look like a blockhead, when he does it at hisown expence.— 
We visited this Theatre with no very prepussessing idca of being gratified; yet, 
we must in justice confess, the Pierre was played with something like judg- 
ment and feeling. Of Jaffier, we may say, tho’ not equal to the bold-faced 
villain, yet it was very creditable; but as for Renault and the rest, they were 
indeed murderers of the first class. 

Of the Belvidera, who, by the bye, was of the Dumplin order of Venuses, we 
would advise her to stick to the more profitable occupation of getting up fine 
linen, or any other useful employment, instead of fretting her hour.on the stage. 
‘The farce was well played throughout. 
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MEMOIR OF Mrs. EGERTON. 


Tus Lady, whose general merit as an actress entitle her to a 
place, if not in the first rank of excellence, at least at the head of 
the second, is the daughter of the late Reverend Peter Fisher, 
Rector of Little Torrington in Devonshire—the loss of her parent 
in June, 1803, induced her to make the Stage her profession—she 
made her debut (under very flattering auspices) at the Bath Theatre, 
in the December following, as Emma, in the comedy of the “ Mar- 
riage Promise ;” the success that attended this early exhibition of 
her talents induced Mr. Dimond the then Manager to offer her 
a very lucrative engagement. 

In 1806 she was still more fortunate, for when Miss Smith, new 
Mrs, Bartley, had been engaged by the Proprietors of the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden, she succeeded to a still greater number of 
first rate characters, in all of which she was received with great 
applause. From this period till 1811 she formed a part of the 
company at this fashionable resort. In the February of this vear 
she made her first appearance before a London audience at Covent 
Garden, as Juliet: her success in this and other characters fully 
answered the expectations of the late Mr. Harris, and a permanent 
engagement was the deserved reward of her exertions. Mrs. Eger- 
ton, however, like other theatrical luminaries, who begin with me- 
teoric brightness, but who are compelled, after a short reign, to 
twinkle in their own orbit, soon found that she was doomed to “ hide 
her dimmished head” before the effulgence of some more fortunate 
aspirant ;—yet she had the wisdom to prefer the comforts of a 
second engagement in London to the precarious starring at the 
provincial theatres 

At Covent Garden therefore she continued, until, we believe, the 
year 181y, when, from some unknown cause, she left the company, 
and played at the Surry Theatre, when under the judicious manage- 
meat of Mr. T. Dibdin, At this house we first saw her performance 
of Aladge Wildfire, which, though she played it with undoubted 
abilitv and fodquent, yet the geveral intesest of the-character was- 
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somewhat obscured by her inability to give the little plaintive airs 
belonging to the part. 

When Mr. Egerton became the Proprietor of Sadler’s Wells, Mrs. 
E. played at that theatre ;—it was here that Mr. Ball’s very excel- 
lent drama of “ Joun of Arc” was first performed—for the great 
success of which he is indebted to this lady’s acting in La Pucelle = 
— it is, as we have before stated in our review of the piece at the 
Olympic, one of the performances which leave the critic only the 
pleasing task to praise. 

We have omitted to say that, while at Covent Theatre, Mrs. E. 
played the part of Helen Macgregor in a way that excited the 
warmest testimonies of delight and approbation, The character of 
Ravina too, in the “ Miller and his Men,” was a very able spe 
cimen of this lady's ability in parts of this description. 

Of her talents in comedy we cannot speak in terms of approba- 
tion ; for, with the exception of intriguing chamber-maids, and pert 
hoydens, there is a coarseness and an absence of ease about her 
eflorts, which is at variance with the necessary elegance of genteel 
comedy, ard induces us to regret that Mrs. E. should attempt: cha- 
racters to the correct personation of which she appears so unequal, 

To sum up this lady’s abilities in a few words, we consider her 
one of those actresses who, witheut displayiny any extraordinary 


genius, is at all times (in her more serious efforts we mean) pleasing 
and natural, 





The Dramatic Budget, 


A COLLECTION OF 
ANECDOTES CONNECTED WITH THE STAGE. 


7. A CATCH. 
A musical gentleman, while performing, was arrested by Two 
bailiffs, who requested him to join them in a TR10.—“ I should 


rather imagine (said the unfortunate gentleman) you wish for a 
Catcu.” ; 


8. GARRICK AND THE CHJMNEY-SWEEPS. 

He walking in London one day with Weston, the celebrated low 
comedian, wheu they passed two young chinney-sweepers, wih the 
soot-bags on their shoulders; One of them recognized the two actors, 
aud, with an arch sneer, said,—* I say Bill, do you see them two 
chaps, they’r playermen.” “ Well, don’t insult ‘em Jack, (said the 
other,) you con't know what you may come to.” 


&. MATHEWS AT CARLTON HOUSE, OR HIS MAJESTY 
AT HOME. 

Previous to Mathews leaving this country for America, he exhi- 

hited a selection trom his popular entertai:ments by command of his 

Majesty ut Carlton Falace—A seket party, of net more than six oF 
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eight persons were present, including the Princess Augusta, and the 
Marchioness of Cunningham. During the entertainment, .(with 
which the king appeared much delighted) Mathews introduced his 
imitations of various performers on the British stage, aud was pro- 
ceeding with John Kemble in the Stranger, when he was interrupted 
by the king, who, in the most affable manner, observed that his gene- 
ral imitations were excellent, and such as no one who had seen the 
characters could fail to recognise; but he thought the comedian’s 
portrait of John Kemble somewhat tuo boisterous,—he is an old 
friend, and I might add, tutor of mine, observed his majesty, when I 
was Prince of Wales he often favoured me with his company, I will 
give you an imitation of John Kemble, said the good-humoured mo- 
narch, May I request your attention, said the king to his attendants, 
peers and lords, who stood near the sofa on which he and the ladies 
were seated. Mathews was electrified. The lords of the bed cham- 
ber eyed each other with surprise. The king rose and prefaced his 
imitations, by observing, 1 once requested John Kemble to take a 
pinch of snuff with me, and for this purpose placed my box on the 
table before him, saying, ‘‘ Kemble, oblige (obleege) me. by taking a 
pinch of snuff” He took a pinch, and then addressed ‘me thus: — 
(Here his Majesty assumed the peculiar carriage of Mr. Kemble.) 
“I thank your Royal Highness for your snuff, but, in future, 
do extend your Royal Jaws a little wider, and, say, OBLIGE.” 
This anecdote was given with the most powerful similitude to the 
actor’s voice and manners, and had an astonishing effect on the 
party present, It is a circumstance equally worthy of the king and 
the scholar. Mathews, at the conclusion, requested permission to 
offer an original anecdote of Kemble, which had some affinity to the 
foregoing. Kemble had been for many years the intimate friead of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, on one occasion he had called on that noble- 
man during his morning ride, and left Mrs, Kemble in the carriage 
at the door. John and the noble earl were closely engaged at some 
literary subject a very long time, while Mrs. K. was shivering in the 
carriage at the door, (it being very cold weather;) at length her pati- 
ence being exhausted, she directed her servant to inform his master 
that she was waiting, and feared the cold weather would bring an at- 
tack of the rheumatism. The fellow proceeded to the door of the 
earl’s study, and delivered his message, leaving out the final letter in 
rheumatism.—This he had repeated three several times, at intervals, 
by direction of his mistress, before he could obtain an answer, at 
length Kemble, roused trom his subject by the importunities of the 
servant, replied, somewhat petulantly, “ Tell your mistress, I shall 
not come ; and fellow, do you in future say 'T1sM.” 





ON KISSING. 


My dear friend,—You ask me to inform you how [ iike the pro- 
fession I pursue ; I answer, extremely well; the applauses we re- 
ceive are certainly gratifying in the extreme, while the ‘sight of a 
Theatre, filled with beauty, rank and fashion, increases the buoy- 
ancy of our spirits, calls forth all our energies, and stimulates us to 
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exert our best efforts and abilities to merit and obtain the praises of 
our audience, But my dear Sir, there is no state in this lower hemis- 
prere but has some drawback to its felicity, some alloy to its plea- 
sure. To be plain, I wish to call your attention to one subject in 
particular, and I intreat vou to make it public, hoping something 
might be suggested towards redressing a grievance—grievance did I 
say ? that is too light a name for it, it is absolutely downright pur- 
gatory. The subject I confess is rather a delicate one tor a lady 
to handle, but to what will not despair compel us? What dangers 
or remarks will not the hope (a hope faint enough I allow) of 
escaping from a bondage the most irksome, enable us to brave? To 
come without further preliminaries to the point, it is no less than— 
than (dear me how I blush, and my pen trembles) than kissing. 
Do not smile I entreat you, since I assure you, I never was more 
serious in my life than at the moment of writing this. I would intimate 
to you, that I can feel no objection to the part of Juliet; but what 
then? to be blest with a Romeo fit to be my father, nay, my grand- 
father for aught I know, to be compelled to endure, nay more, to 
appear to joy in his love, to be forced to hang with fondness inex - 
pressible in the bosom of a Jaffier, who trembles beneath the pres. 
sure of your fair form, borne down, not by grief, but by very 
age; but the acmé of my misfortunes, the grand consummation of 
miseries, was yet I found in store for your humble servant; you will 
doubtless be enabled to discover the name of the piece in which L 
sustained a principal character, (write I cannot.) When 1 tell you, 
aftcr having been favoured with one warm salute, it was duty to beg 
a repetition of the honor, my request of course was granted, and 
“Oh ye gods, what did I not endure,” the breath of my goud 
gentleman, teeming not with the balmy perfumes of Arabia—ex- 
pressive evidence—not ef consideration to we poor fair ones, but 
undeniable proofs of his warm friendship to the more powerful 
treasures of rosy Bacchus, “ I could have exclaimed with Cassius, 
must I endure all this,” with him, could I “ have wept my spirit 
from mine eyes,” and to this very day, never do I hear even the 
most distant intimation of my being cast that odious character, but 
like poor Wilford, when he prepares to pry into the contents of the 
Iron Chest, or some guilty thing, ‘‘ I tremble in every joint.” 

I must likewise call your attention to another feature of my truly 
pitiable case; the older our Romeos, Hamlets, &c. ad infinitum, 
the less are they inclined to spare us; though I must do the more 
youthful candidates for fame the justice to acknowledge, I seldom 
met with one, in whom even a greater degree of warmth might not 
have been allowed ; their salutes, might I confess, be endured with 
patience. 

Really this evil must be looked into, Managers “ should reform 
it altogether,” and I am convinced I speak the sentiments of all or 
most of the gentler votaries of Thespis, when I say, that Juliets 
should be indulged with passalle Romeos, Ophelias blest with 
Hamlets under the age of fifty, and Coras prattle nonsense to 
Alonzas who at least are not so o!d as to be incapable, in case of 
real danger, of using a sword in their defence. 1 respectfully beg 
the aid of the humane who may deplore our situation, in further- 
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ance of the above object. Managers and Proprietors, besides the 
increase of spirit and natural acting they would find in our perform- 
ances, by allowing us, for our devoted slaves, “ pro tempore,” rea- 
sonably-aged gentlemen, I fearlessly appeal to you and the public, 
if the perfection of the scene would not be considerably heightened, 
on beholding two lovers on the stage, who might be supposed not 
utterly incapacitated on either side from feeling that passion which it 
is their duty to embody and portray, with as near a resemblance to 
reality as possible. Wishing you health and happiness, I remain, 





HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION OF A HOT DAY, 


Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingured Aurora, issuing from her saffron 
house, calls up the moist vapours to surreund her; till Phcebus, 
coming forth in his power, holds sharp uninterrupted empire from 
his throne of beams. Now the mower begins to make his sweeping 
cuts more slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. Now the carter 
sleep a-top of his load of hay, or plods with double slouch of 
shoulder, looking out with eyes winking under his shading hat, and 
with a hitch upward of one side of his mouth, Now the little girl at 
her grandmother's cottage-door watches the coaches that go by, with 
her hand held up over her sunny forehead. Now labourers look 
well resting in their white shirts at the doors of rural alehouses, and 
the traveller calls for his glass of ale, having been without one for 
more than ten minutes; and his horse stands wincing at the: flies, 
giving sharp shivers of his skin, and moving to and fro his ineffectual 
docked tail; and now Miss Betty Wilson, the host's daughter, comes 
streaming forth in a flowered gown and ear-rings, carrying with four 
of her beautiful fingers the foaming glass, for which, after the tra- 
veller has drank it, she receives with an indifferent eye, looking 
another way, the lawful two-pence: that is to say, unles the traveller, 
nodding his riddy face, pays some gallant compliment to her betore 
he drinks, such as “ I’d rather kiss you, my dear, than the tumbler,” 
or, * Pll wait for you, my love, if you'll marry me ;” upon which, 
if the man is good-looking, and the lady in good-humour, she smiles 
and bites her lips, and says “ Ah—men can talk fast enough ;” upon 
which the old stage-coachman, who is buckling something near her, 
before he sets off, says in a hoarse voice, “* So can women too for that 
matter,” and Joln. Boots grins through his ragged red locks, and 
doats on the repartee all the day afier. Now cattle stand in water, 
and ducks are envied. Now a fellow, who finds he has three miles 
further to go in a pair of tight shoes, is in a pretty situation. Now 
rooms with the sun upon them become intolerable; and men with 
powdered heads (especially if thick) envy those who are unpowdered, 
and stop to wipe them up hill, with countenances that seem to expos- 
tulate with destiny. Now boys assemble round the village pump 
with a ladle to it, and delight to make a forbidden splash and get 
wet through the shoes. Now also they make suckers of leather, 
and bathe all day long in rivers and ponds, and follow the fish into 
their cool corners, and say millions of “My eyes!” at “ tittle. 
bats.” Now the bee, as he hums along, seems to be talking heavily 
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of the’ heat. Now doors and brick-walls are burning to.the hand; 
and a green lane thick-set with hedge-row elms, and having the noise 
of a brook “ rumbling in pebble-stone,” is one of the pleasantest 
things in the world. Now youths and ‘damsels walk through hay- 
fields, by chance; and the. latter say, “ Ha’ done then, William ;” 
and the overseer in the next field calls out to “ let thic thear hay 
thear bide ;” and the girls persist, merely to plague “ such a frump- 
ish old fellow.” 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to one another, in 
rooms, in door-ways, and out of window, always beginning the con- 
versation with saying that the heat is overpowering. Now blinds are 
let down, and doors thrown open, and flannel waistcoats left off, and 
cold meat preferred to hot, and people delight to sliver lettuces into 
bowls, and apprentices water door-ways with tin-canisters that lay se- 

‘veral atoms of dust. Now the water-cart, jumbling along the middle 
of the street, and jolting the showers out of it’s box of water, really 
does something. Now five fat people in a stage coach, hate the 
sixth fat one who is coming in, and think he has no right to be so 
large. Now bakers look vicious ; and cooks are aggravated : and the 
steam of a tavern kitchen catches hold of one like the breath of Tar- 
tarus. Now delicate skins are beset. with gnats: and boys make 
their sleeping companion start up, with playing a burning-glass on his 
hand: and blacksmiths are super-carbonated ; and cobblers in their 
stalls almost feel a wish to be transplanted ; and butter is too easy to 
spread ; and the dragoons wonder whether the Romans liked their 
helmets ; and old ladies, with their lappets unpinned, walk along in a 
state of dilapidation; and the servant-maids are afraid they look 
vulgarly hot; and the author, who has a plate of strawberries 
brought him, finds that he has come to the end of his writing. 





SHAKSPEARES FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
No, IV.~—JULIA, 
Yes, it was Love! if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthened by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet (oh! more than all) untired by time, 
Which still would meet with joy, with calmness 
Lest that her look of grief should reach his heart, 
Which nought removed, nor menac’d tu remove, 
If there be Love in mortals—this be Love. 
Byron. 

We are fallen upon hard times, We may no longer look for love 
mastering the shame, and conquering the formalities to which the 
cold-hearted many have consented to contorm—we must be cou- 
tented now to be loved while we are by, and smiled on when we are 
near ; or if to some happier individual it be given, to be remembered 
even while the eve of woman rests not upon his form, it is with an 
affection more divided and less ardent thau was felt in former days— 
so much the worse for us: we can only look towards those peaceful 
scenes of bliss which will never brighten over our heads, and turn to 
these days of “ forgotten faith, and broken vows,” to weep over the 
- repulsive contrast. ‘ But if in this | err,’ said Cicero on a different 
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subject, ‘I thank not the man who rectifies my mistake,” We will 
g0 to our grave, bewailing our miserable lot, and sorrowing that we 
did not live where Julia was, and when Ophelia was on the earth. 


We can bear this, because we will think of such spirits, and the’ 


contemplation will cheer our darkest hours ; but we will not be told 
that it is all an ideal mockery, a fanciful creation of the mind, that 
such things never were, save in the dream of a luxuriant imagina- 
tion. If it be a dream, let us still enjoy it, for it is the loveliest we 
ever knew:; let us not be driven home to our own hearts, with the 
distressing conviction that love and faith, and the triumphant fidelity 
of female honor, are names of things that cannot be. Friends of 
mankind ! let not the charm be broken, like a school-boy’s bubble, 
into air, till a sweeter is provided to lull us, 

The character of Julia is made up of loveliness. It .is sweet to 
read it on a summer’s eve, when the retiring sun is tinging creation 
with the reflection of his own chastened beauty, and love is warbled 
on every tuneful note, and pleasure gambols with the innocent lamb, 
which has never weathered the wintry storm. Then are we trans- 
ported to the regions of fairy elegance, and amidst the fascinating 
gaiety and voluptuous luxury with which our childish thoughts in- 
vested them, Julia stands before us one of the brightest of those 
beings who never yet were found on earth, for the best of all rea- 
sons, because they are unfitted for it. From such poetic ground, to 
descend to the business of the selfish world, is to be driven from the 
attraction of more than Arcadian peace, to the dismal regions of ice 
and deformity, which derive still more disgusting horrors from the 
crimes and the cruelty of which they are the unholy scene. 

We cannot argue whether Julia did rightly in choosing to follow 
her lover in the disguise of boyhood: we love her the more for it, 
and we will not strive to make any one love her the less. It isa 
beautiful picture of womanly fondness; and we have always thought 
the character on which it was stamped nearly allied to something 
more than earthly. There is no creature more alarmingly fond than 
the female. Julia's heart went with Proteus, and the tenderness 
which bade her not to venture on “ that wild word, farewell,” prompt- 
ed her to trace his footsteps. To keep her piace in his affection, 
and to feed her own love at the fire which his presence kindled, she 
would hazard the the purity of her reputation, nor count its loss 
expensive. The honor of an unblotted escutcheon would have gone 
little way to compensate for the absence of him whose presence was 


the day of hope, and his departure the knell of comfort. What’ 


would a spotless name have been to her, if she had lost the love on 
which she was so proud to think? She was not one whose heart 
would spring from the blow with the elasticity of unconcern, She 
would have drooped like the lily upon its severed stalk, which every 
setting sun would leave more pale and withered, till the wind which 
swung the oak would not have stirred it, for its place among the 
flowers would be vacant. 

And for a season she did droop: a cloud came over her prospects, 
and hope threatened to go down, “‘ He plays false, father.” The 
simplicity of the expression is surpassed only by its tenderness : 
there hong - bitter disappointment of every expectation involved in 

o. 10, c 
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it. She had not looked for this. She could have borne any other 
misfortune, she could have risen above it; but there was no avoid- 
ing this blow. She had followed him with anxious heart—she had 
dared the danger of detection, and come with palpitating breast, 
and engaged herself in his service whom she had sworn to cherish ;— 
but now it might be all in vain. Was it for this she had left the 
house of her childhood, and the house where she was mistress, to 
be thus forsaken and forgot? She had come all the dreary way 
alone; but she looked with expectation to the meeting, and it com- 
forted her, and smoothed the roughest path, and shortened the most 
lengthened stage; and now, when she should have found him sigh- 
ing over the memory of Julia—lie plays false ; indeed, ** we cannot 
chuse but pity her,” 

* To think upon her woes, we do protest 

“ That we haye wept a hundred several times.” 

Upon this disheartening scene, joy suddenly breaks in, -From the 
very midst of disappointment, and almost on the verge of despair, 
we spring to the full day of happiness and love. All our passions, 
our deepest sympathies, are roused, but they all tend to one bright 
centre, where constancy has erected his immutable temple, and love 
and peace have rallied to the sacred fane. There, by the hallowed 
altar of faith, shall Julia sit enshrined, and the world shall pay ber 
unbought homage ; and woman in every period shall point to that 
throne, and to her that sits upon it, as the pride of their sex, while 
admiring people shall testify, that she lived and loved “ not for an 
age, but for all time.” 

PHILO-TRAGICUS. 





Cheatrical Diary. 





DRURY LANE. 


Feb. 22th, Rob Roy, The Swiss Villagers, Spoil’'d Child-—24th, King Lear, 
Swiss Villagers, Killing no Murder--25th, Rob Roy, Ballet, Love, Law and 
Phusic.—26th, Oratorio—2ith, Guy Mannering, Love, Law and Physic — 
Oratorio. March ist, Artaxerxes, Simpson and Co. Killing no Murder — 
Srd, Macbeth, Lore, Law and Physic—ith, Rob Roy, Deaf as a Post, 
Simpson and Co—5th, Oratorio— 6th, Guy Mannering, Love, Law and 
Physic-—ith, Oratorio—sth, Beggar's Opera, Simpson and Co. Killing no 
Murder. 

Ros Roy.—This opera was played here on Saturday se’nnight 
with great strength of cast. Cooper, as Rob Roy, was most excel- 
lent, when he had to depict the untutored savagery of the cha- 
racter, if we may use the expression to explain our meaning; but, 
where the bold traits of the outlaw gave place to the feelings of the 
man, the husband, and the father, his delineation fell infinitely short 
of our expectations in comparison with Macready, who has made 
this character peculiarly bis own—he was “ hyperion to a satyr.”” 
The Francis Osbaldiston of Melrose, as far as regards acting, was 
what we decline describing—but he executed the songs with much 
taste and feeling. Liston’s Bailie Nicol Jarvie is too well known 
aud appreciated to need our praise; and when we say it was in his 
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very beststyle of comic acting, we need not state any thing else. Terry’s 
Dougal was most admirable. Miss Stephens as Diana Vernon was 
what she always is, sweet and interesting; she was in most excellent 
voice and spirits. Mrs, W. West surprized us not a little in Helen 
Macgregor,—we have been in the habit of associating the mild and 
beautiful when speaking of this lady, we therefore did not believe 
her capable of giving the unfeminine traits of the character their due 
force, yet this she most ably accomplished. 

The farce of Love, Law, and Piysic,” has been played here for 
the first time to introduce Liston as Lubin Log, ahd Harley as 
Flerible; both of whom sustained their well-earned fame, and re- 
ceived great applause. 

There has not been any other novelty at this theatre to ueed any 
further notice from us, 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Feb. 22d, Marriage of Figaro, Duel, Pantomime—2ith, Maid Marion 
Pantomime —25th, School for Scandal, Ducl—26th, House clostd.~-Zithe 
Marriage of Figaro, Ducl, Pantomime-—March \st, Maid Marian, Ductaw 
3d, King John, Pantomime.—Ath, Fantainbleai, Duel.—Sth, House closed. 
6th, Marriage x Figaro, Duel, Pantomimes~ith, House closed —sti, 
Twelfth Night, Pantomime. 


The elegant opera of the “ Marriage of Figaro" has gained new 
attraction in uniting the powers of Miss Tree and Miss Paton, and 
while it proffers an unqualified enjoyment to the public, gives to eactr 
charming songstress a well-earned chaplet of untading flowers: the 
contrast exhibited is at once so natural and pleasing, as to find an 
approver in every one that witnessess it. Miss Tree, as the Countess, 
would really make one wonder at the unpardonable neglect of a 
husband—she looked, played, and sung delightfally. Her gentle- 
ness of manner and lady-like deportment are irresistibly pleasing. 
Miss Paton must uot suppose we gave priority of observation from 
unjust partiality—she renders that impossible ; but the former lady 
being an older acquaintance, has (though perhaps it may be ex- 
tremely unfashionable to award it) grext claim to our gallantry, We 
know not when we spent a more delightful soirée, than that on which 
we witnessed the “ Marriage.of Figaro”—so light, so pleasing, aud 
so elegant. Miss Paton, as Susannah, preserves her wonted excel- 
lence, and gives the part with a most bewitching nairéé. Her duet 
with the Countess was charming, although she was evidently labouring 
under the effect of illness, We are sorry to censure Miss Foote, but she 
can claim no jot of praise in Cherubino, if we except her looking 
well, The Page is a mischievous boy, presuming on the kind. 
ness of his patrous, and romping with all the freedom of ado.- 
lescence ; but uot a girl that has just gone into man’s attire for a 
passing jest—coxcombry he may indulge a little, but nothing 
mawkishly ridiculous: why was it uct given to Mrs, Chatterly? she 
would have played it much better, though not exaetly well. Pear. 
man’s Figaro, made us redeem part of our opinion of him. ‘Ihis 
gentlenran can never be set up as a first singer of a National Theatre, 
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yet there are parts in which he has pleased us infinitely, and never 
more so than in Figaro, Fawcett’s Antonio is the very laugh of 
comedy—chaste, correct, and irresistibly humourous. Jones, as the 
Count, imparted all the bustle and intrigue of which he is so pecu- 
liarly capable. 

KinG Joun.—We feel happy at the revival of this tragedy. 
We had anticipated much from its representation, and were by no 
means disappointed in our expectations. King John is, perhaps, one 
of Shakspeare’s most ditficult characters-- now ardent and aspiring 
in his bearing—now weak and vacillating—inhumanity and ambition 
sometimas puising against noble resolve—then gaining mastery, and 
bursting forth in all the blindness of corrupted passion. In each of 
these was Mr, Macready truly triumphant, particularly in his scene 
with Hubert, when the guilty monarch, struggling against the inward 
shame of crime, felt doubly shametul by the necessity of claiming so 
mean an agent fer its purpose—points the sceptered hand to 
guide the work of murder. His death was equally impressive, 
recalling, by its terrors, the recollection: of the evil deeds which tore 
** the tackle of his heart.” 

The honest, brave, world-observing Falconbridge, the jocund 
bastard, and the monarch’s hero, were to the life in C. Kemble—it 
isa performance we could look upon for ever. 

Mr. Bennett’s Hubert fully realized our expectations, and the 
prophecy made on his talents at his ill-judged opening. He was 
warmly received, and with great desert. His voice has a peculiar 
tone of feeling, extremely i impressive, and his action is graceful and 
correct : yet we think, from the little opportunity afforded by Hubert, 
that Mr. B. will succeed better in forcible declamation, than in the 
more pathetic line of tragedy. However, we have no doubt of his 
ultinrate success, and that the public must appreciate his general 
ability as an actor of much propriety and elegance—though certainly 
not, if too sanguine in the direction of his powers, His Jubert was 
most successful, and gained the unqualitied approbation of a crowded 
audience. Mrs. Fawcett played Constance respectably—we did not 
expect more. The elocution of a worthy citizen of Angiers, par- 
took strongly of the narcotic influence of the late recitals of the 
Marriage Act. 

On Tuesday evening the unprofitable, mis-called Opera of Fon- 
tainbleau was played; and we hope our taste will not be censured 
if we express a wish against its repetition. The audience seemed 
infected by its prevailing dullness, and all passed off most tedi- 
vusly, if we except the brilliant execution of * Tyrant, soon I’tl 
burst thy chains,” by Miss ‘Tree, in which she was rapturously en- 
cored, every thing * came like shadows so departed” in spite of the 
prai-eworthy exertions of many of the actors to give ‘*a local 
habitation and a name” to unintelligible nothings —Some of the 
parts in this piece are well-meant ; but the outline is too brief, and 
the incident too flimzy, to present a finished portrait ; Miss Foote, 
however, did much tor Do'ly Bull; we never saw her to better 
advaatage—the pretty siliy piaything of a girl, bred on Garlic-hill, 
and Sauting among the eluguntes at Fontainbleau, was a good satire 
ou wiuch would-be fine breeding. John Bull could not have found 
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@ more good-natured, jolly representative than in the person and 
mauners of Mr. Bartley. Jones is nearly always good—he did his 
utmost for Lackland, as did Blanchard for The Squire. 

One man rises from the abasement of his tellow,—and perhaps 
merit may receive no unpleasant cast from -its opposition to total 
incapability,—it is the jewel that receives additional brilliancy from 
the foil, which is hidden while it assists. Farley’s Colonel Epaulet 
was always excellent: his “ Zounds, Damme,” is tout a fuit 
Francais, but this evening, we know not if it did not receive 
greater valuation from the pitiful contrast afforded by the Lapoche 
ot Mr. Yates. This gentleman no doubt is entitled to every praise 
for his endeavours to gratify;—but they are by no means success- 
ful, unless we except with the one shilling gallery, when he makes 
a Frenchman elegantly talk of “* cutting his stick !” We owed how- 
ever to our having read the play, the knowledge of the author's 
intention of making Lupoche a Frenchman, and not,to Mr. Yates, 
he might have been an Esquimaux, or “ Man of Inde,” for any 
intelligence he elicited on the subject. Mr. Y. is the most anti- 
gallic actor we ever witnessed. 





SURREY THEATRE, 


The spirited Manager of this house has received the reward 
which his laudable efforts deserved, (viz.) full houses :—and though 
we regret that Mr. Burroughs has not afforded Mrs, Fitzwilliam a 
greater opportunity of evincing the versatility of her talents, yet we 
think him entitled to commendation for the revival of those excel- 
lent pieces the Heart of Mid Lothain, and Dan Giovanni. We 
have betore spuken of the admirable acting of Mrs. F. as Madge 
Wildfire, we can only therefore reiterate our unqualified approba- 
tion of her in the wild creation of the poet’s fancy. But with re- 
spect to her performance of “ that devil in human shape” the Liber- 
tine, we do not think her singing sufficient to give effect to the many 
parodies on the beautiful airs that abound in this extravaganza—ia 
some of the songs Mrs. Fitzwilliam excited and deserved our appro- 
bation ; but in others, as for instance, the parody on “ Then fure- 
well my trim built wherry,” she wanted depth of voice to do them 
the justice they merit. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


There is in all trades an allowable and looked-for chicane, a pro- 
fessional finesse—from the great judicial wig, to the humbie shaver 
“that dresses fronts in the first fashion for three-pence! Yet there is 
no greater range for putting ingenuity than that presented by Theatric 
practice. Were we to go to a tavern—enjoy a delectable pair of 
soles, fine plump capon, oyster-sauce, sherry, &c. &c.—we might, 
when dining out on a future day, meet some tempting, yet supposed 
untasted morsel, in the bill of tare, order jt, anxiously wait its serving 
up, and lo! when uncovered, to our surprize, we behold mere dabs, a 
* tough dunghill cock ;” and Cape Madeira re-christened and dig- 
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nified by the ruse of Monsieur l’Aubergiste—well, we have tasted 
, something like our proffered diuner before; but the remembrance of 
the former repast makes the present less palatable—so the innkeeper 
gulls us: however, we resolve the knave shall not deceive us again, 
and after paying our reckoning in a huff, vow never more to enter his 
house. “ ‘Ihe Maniac Mother,”—there’s a naine for us lovers of 
romance !—well, we went, of course, expecting something new at the 
Olympic,—found it “ The Foundling of the Forest.” Mr. Lewis as 
De Valmont, and a trembling tyro in Florian—wasn’t that small-try 
and sour-crout for the finest “ fish of the sea,” and the * regal 
stream?” ‘The farce of “ Incog,” found another god-father ini the 
manager—and was offered to us as “A day at Long’s,” or * Stevens's,” 
we don’t exactly remember. And now, in “ Twelve o’Clock,” we 
have “ The Midnight Hour” devilled, This isa bad system, It is 
not expected that pieces adapted for the national theatres can meet 
with their accustomed attention at minor establishments, therefore 
the contrast makes it worse, aad the swindle is more distressing. 
This is as unprofitable to the manager as unworthy—folks are dis- 
appointed, and do not soon forget it. There is another mistake in 
judgment—there should be more than one actor or actress, unless he or 
she prove an Atlas in reality; but the hero being frequently over- 
rated, the whole theatre is placed on one individual, and by that 
means the burden becomes an empty one. We protest against 
* The Midnight Hour.’ None can admire Mrs, Egerton more - 
than we do, but not in comedy—in a certain line of business there is 
not her equal on the British stage, as Thalia, there is scarcely her 
inferior, On account of the repeated remarks on other actors iu 
this piece, it would be unfair to criticise the present dramatis persone, 





ADELPHI THEATRE, 


** Green in France,” and * No Dinner Yet,” still run successfully, 
We trust Tom and Jerry is for ever ‘ quietly inurned”—no very 
great house to iton Mrs. Waylett’s benefit, This evening Mr. Wil- 
kinson takes his night Green in France,” and “ Green Dragon” — 
we trust a bumper. 





THE MISTAKE. 


My “ country cousins” once coming to town, 
We resolved quick to make up a party 

For Vauxhall—by water we smooth glided down, 
Having hired a “ pull away hearty.”— 

We rambled the walks, impatient was all 

To see every sight that abounded; 

When we heard, or we thought so—a small water-fall, 
Which through the green alleys resounded. 

We flew off together on haste’s eager wings, 
Aud found—"twas a small running puddle, 
Flowing from nat’ral invisible springs, 

By four or five nymphs in e huddle— 


C.URIO 
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MRS, FITZWILLIAM. 


We find by the following note, and inquiries we have made, that 
the notice we inserted in our last relative to the dismissal of thig 
lady from Drury Lane, was in part inaccurate, inasmuch as the letter 
of Mrs. F. to the lessee was a long instead of ‘a short one ;—but it 
is admitted that the result which we mentioned, viz. the cancelling 
of the articles, has, in point of fact, been the consequence of the 
dispute. , 

We are always extremely sorry to insert any statement which may 
injure the interests of an actor or actress in their profession; but we 
owe it to ourselves to state, that when we copied the account, we 
had no reason to doubt the accuracy of our correspondent ; and we 
did therefore hope, that our motives would have met with more 
respect than Mr. Fitzwilliam bestows upon them, 

Mr. Ep1rtor,—In your last number you have nutic’d a short correspondence 


between Mrs. Fitzwilliam and the manager of the Theatre Royal Drury ; I beg 
leave to state, the whole of it is great falsehood. 


Your obedient Servant, 


E. Fitzwitiiam. 
28, Norfolk Street, Strand. 





MISS M. TREE.—To tHE EDITOR or tHE “ MIRROR OF THE STAGE.” 


&1R,—I have with the deepest regret, seen my name, within these few weeks, 
inserted in some of the leading Newspapers, in a manner which has given me 
much concern, and although I am confident it has only arisen from a want of 
that explanation which it was in my power to have given, yet-I have studiously 
avoided dving so, from a consciousness that public characters, especially females, 
should never make themselves conspicuous in any other sitwation than that 
allotted to them by profession; but as I unfortunately find myself mistaken, I 
beg, with all the duty and respect which I feel is due from me to the public, 
(more kind than ever my humble talent can hope to merit,) to reply to a para- 

h inserted in a paper of Friday last, and to another in the Joun Bute of this 

lay ielative to my not having performed on Wednesday at the Oratorio, on 

account of my illness, though I was able to perform on Thursday in Maid 
Marian. 

Thus it is;—I have been very unwell during the whole-of last week; but 
seeing ny name advertised for every night in the week both in the play and 
Oratorios, I was most desirous to fulfil my part to the best of my power; and 

. though far from being well, acted on Tuesday, and on Wednesday attended the 
rehearsal of the Oratorio, when I was so incapable of proceeding, that 1 was 
forced to leave the theatre; still, however, I hoped to be able to perform ac- 
cording to the advertisements of the day; but at four o’clock was compelled to 
relinquish all idea of it, and wrote to Mr. Bochsa to that effect; the next day 
(Tiursday) I was better ; and as my name was still advertised for performing on 
that day, and knowing the consequence of changing perfurmances at so short a 
notice, I went to the theatre, anxious to go through the evening’s business, but 
found myself too ill to sing the songs in the play, in conseqaence of which an 
apology was made for me, and I lament exceedingly that I‘ could only, as it 
were, walk through the part; but from the rest on Friday, (my part im-the 
Oratorio being omitted) I was sufficiently revived to be able to act on Saturday; 
and I feel grateful for all the kindness shown to me by the public, who in so 
many instances, have conferred favors never to be forgotten by so humble an 
individual as their most devoted servant, 

ANN MARIA TREE. 


$3 Torrington Square, Bloomsbury 
93d Febreory, 1839. 
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LETTER TO MR. C. KEMBLE. 


Mr. Eprror—I am rather puzzled—I want Ariadne’s web”—to lead my 
confused, perplexed ideas into a right road of action.—Sir, I am a simple body, 
—“ simple and willing to learn,” as John Lump says.—lI always read the play-bills. 
Well, Sir, I remember a few weeks since, seeing that “a young lady had elec- 
trified the audience”—absolutely struck them into silent wonderment, found 
that she had thrown some “ magic dust” into the optics of lynx-eyed critics— 
all fault was’ winked at, and all squinted upon her perfections. Well, Sir, I 
was confined to my room with a violent spasmodic affection, brought on by 
indulging a fit of laughter whilst perusing a rhapsodical encomium upon this 
young lady’s not-to-be-surpassed, and never-to-be-equalled, transfixing powers— 
her manner so untaught, so unrestrained, so purely natural. I hobbled out a 
few days ago,—consulted the bills. Where was the flaming large letter, with 
the following “ acclamations,” “ reiterations,” and deafening shouts?” all gone 
“ at one fell swoop.” Struck with the mutability of fame, I mournfully en- 
quired the cause—was answered, “ could not say.” Public was variable,”— 
and men would puff.” The lady had appeared in two other characters, but both 
were unadapted—one was heavy, the other was damned. Is Juliet then to sleep 
for ever in “ the tomb the of Capulet’s,” Mr. Kemble, “ to you I speak !"==If 
capable of further action, how imprudent to deny her; if not, how must we 
judge of the unqualified pzans sung by “ gentle critics”—and how must their 
opinions be received in future. An answer will oblige 

DICK SLUDGE. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

The new Lecture on Astronomy delivered by Mr. Bartley has 
been well attended, and very favourably received. We very much 
regret that the pressure of other duties prevent our giving a descrip- 
tion of it as we intended, but we shall most certainly notice it at full 
in our next, : 








LINES 
OK BEHCLDING THE MIDDLE PORTRAIT IN A COLOURED PRINT OF THE 
CELEBRATED PICTURE OF THE “ PROPOSAL.” 
See that impassionea eye! what gentle lightning 
Darts from its ardent brightness! fierce desire, 
Yet innocent, streams from its fixed orb, beneath 
The circling arches of her beauteous brow. 
Would that it beam’d on me—for ’tis so eloquent, 
My fancy paints some happy lover near, 
To draw those sparks of passion from her soul, 
And prompt the rosy lips, that swelling ask 
A lover’s sipping of their dewy sweets: 
And when he’s quafi’d, he prinis ten thousand kisses 
Upon the downy cushion of her cheeks, 
Where monarchs fain would pillow them, and awhile 
Dispart the jetty curls, whose ringlets court 
A neck of snow, and give a tenfold force 
To all the glowing magic of her face, 
But most to that sweet citadel of love and joy, 
Her tender front, her’ beauty’s architrave. 
Such Erin’s killing charms with Albion’s join’d. 
Lcsasiemiearaattl 





Thespian Gracie. 

WooLwicu.—The Officers of the Garrison most laudably 
exerted themselves in playing “ The Honey Moon,” at this theatre, 
for the benefit of the Royal Artillery Fund. The Duke, by Captain 
Smith was very well performed—as was the Count, Rolando, and 
Jaques, by Messrs Lake, Willet, and Whitelaw. Mrs. W. Chatterley 
was the Juliana of the evening, and appeared to great advantage. 

“ Tom Thumb” followed, in which Master Longhurst played and 
sung his songs very pleasingly. The house was well attended. 
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